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DR. SOUTH, ON THE DUTY OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Tue famous Dr. South wrote a sermon “ On the Virtuous Edu- 
cation of Youth,” some account of which we have thought would 
interest our readers. 

This sermon, though one of the best he ever wrote, Dr. South 
never preached, though he took special pains to have it printed, as 
appears from “an advertisement to the reader,” with which it is 
prefaced, and in which he tells us why he wrote it and why he did 
not preach it. ‘This advertisement is of itself a quiver of Dr. 
South’s sharpest arrows of satire, while it gives us several historical 
facts of great interest. 

Dr. South desired the reader “ to take notice that this discourse 
was penned and prepared to have been preached at Westminster 
Abbey, at a solemn meeting of such as had been bred at Westmin- 
ster school.” Westminster school was kept within the precincts 
of the renowned Abbey, of which Dr. South was Prebendary, and 
it was founded by Queen Elizabeth. 

In the dedication of the sermon to Dr. Friend, the head master 
of Westminster, Dr. South speaks of the school as a royal founda- 
tion, next in fame to “its glorious founders.” 

The “solemn meeting” spoken of, we suppose, would in these 
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days be called “a jubilee,” or “re-union gathering.” It thus ap- 
pears that school celebrations have been observed in England for 
at least nearly two centuries,--at Rugby, and Harrow, and other 
great public schools of England, we believe. The ‘ Founder’s 
Day,” as it is called, is annually celebrated by the delivery of a 
sermon. 

Dr. South was appointed to preach at the “solemn meeting,” at 
Westminster, by the Chief Justice of England, whom he alludes 
to in the ‘‘ advertisement ”’ as a “ very great person, whose word 
was law as well as his profession, who was pleased to put this task 
upon me as well as afterwards to supersede the performance of it 
—the much kinder act of the two, I must confess. But what 
further cause there was, or might be, of so much uncertainty in 
this whole proceeding, I cannot tell, unless, possibly, that what his 
lordship as chief justice had determined, he thought fit as chancel- 
lor to reverse.” 

This chancellor was Jeffries, whose crimes in the reign of James 
II. Macauley has so vividly related. Perhaps, as South was wont 
to utter the boldest rebukes against the corrupt morals of the times, 
and as the “‘ great men” must attend this noted solemnity in the 
Abbey as a state occasion, the chief justice dreaded the effect of 
the preaching. 

It was certainly the intent of Dr South, in this celebrated dis- 
course, to do something in the way of a reformation of public 
morals, by showing the need of such a reform, and the duties of 
parents, schoolmasters, and the clergy, to give to the young a 
virtuous education. 

The text of the sermon was “train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from ii.” 

Before speaking of the duties and the methods of training the 
young, Dr. South considered the character of those who failed of 
such training when they were young, and so were sinners when 
they were old. Such vivid portraits of “ old sinners” we do not 
remember to have met with anywhere else. It seems as though 
Charles II. and Jeffries and all the scoundrels of the court, or 
rather all the court of scoundrels, had sat for their “‘ photographs.” 

. We will copy one or two, which the following extract furnishes : 


“ For can any thing in nature be more odious and despicable than a wicked old 
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man? a man, who, after threescore or fourscore years spent in the world; after so 
many sacraments, sermons, and means of grace, taken in, digested, and defeated, 
shaJl continue as errant a hypocrite, dissembler, and masquerader in religion as 
ever; still dodging and doubling with God and man, and never speaking his mind 
nor so much as opening his mouth in earnest, but when he eats or breathes. 

“ Again, can anything be so vile and forlorn as an old, broken and decrepit sen- 
sualist, — creeping (as it were) to the devil upon all fours? Can there bea 
greater indecency than an old drunkard? or anything more noisome and unnatural 
than an aged, silver-haired wanton, with frost in his bones and snow upon his head, 
following his lewd, senseless amours ?—a wretch so scorned, so despised, and so 
abandoned by all, that his very vices forsake him. 

“ And yet, as youth leaves a man, so age generally finds him. If he passes his 
youth juggling, shuffling, and dissembling, it is odds but you will have him at the 
same legerdemain, and showing tricks in his age also. And if he spends his young 
days in debauchery and drinking, it is ten to one but age will find him in the same 
filthy drudgery still, or at least wishing himself so. 

“And, therefore, whosoever thou art, who hast enslaved thyself to the paltry, 
bewitching pleasures of youth, and lookest with a wry face and a sour eye upon 
the rough, afflicting severities of virtue; consider with thyself that the pleasures of 
youth will not, cannot be the pleasures of old age—though the guilt of it will. 
And consider what a dismal thing it must needs be for a man to feel a total 
declension in his strength, in his morals, and his esteem together. 

“And remember, that for all the disciplines of temperance, the hardships of 
labor, and the abridgments of thy swelling appetites, it will be a full, sufficient and 
more than equivalent recompense to be healthful, cheerful, and honorable; and, 
which is more than all, to be virtuous when thou art old.” 


Before we quote farther what we think our readers will com- 
mend as sound philosophy, we would not be understood as admir- 
ing all the sermon from which we have taken extracts. Doubtless 
some in reading the entire sermon would say that its author was 
one of the worst of men, because he defends most earnestly what 
now nobody in this country believes. But we do not feelso, Dr. 
South was a believer in the divine right of kings, and treated the 
king in this discourse as a sacred character, who was really a most 
frivolous and despicable prince. And yet, the vices of Charles 
II., as a man, found no favor with Dr. South. So, too, he hated 
the Puritans, most intensely. He never failed to speak of them in 
the language of bitter contempt. This sermon is full of instances. 
But what of that now. 

Everybody laughs at those denunciations now as harmless, 
though they were terrible to hear in their time. His enemies, who 
feared him most, never doubted his honesty, or denied his ability, 
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They respected his aim to correct the vices of his time, though 
they did not, as he did, hold the Puritans accountable for all the 
social and moral disorders of the kingdom. 

But we proceed to give the views of Dr. South on schoolmasters 
as a class of men, and their duties in training the young: 


“I know not how it comes to pass that this honorable employment should find 
so little respect — for there is no profession which has or can have a greater influ- 
ence on the public. Schoolmasters have a negative upon the peace and welfare of 
the kingdom, — as having the growing hopes and fears of the nation in their hands. 
For generally, subjects are and will be such as they breed them. 

“ Nay, I take schoolmasters to have a more powerful influence upon the spirits 
of men, than preachers themselves. Forasmuch as they have to deal with younger 
and tenderer minds; and consequently have the advantage of making first and 
deepest impressions upon them. It being seldom found that the pulpit mends 
what the school has marred, any more than a fault in the first concoction is ever 
corrected by the second. y 

“ But, now, if their power is so great and their influence so strong, surely it con- 
cerns them to use it to the utmost for the benefit of their country. And for this 
purpose, let them fix this as an eternal rule in the instruction of youth: that care 
is to be had of their manners, in the first place, and of their learning in the next. 

“ And here, as the foundation and ground-work of all morality, let the youth be 
taught betimes to obey, and to know that the very relation between teacher and 
learner imports superiority and subjection. And, therefore, let masters be sure to 
inure young minds to an early awe and reverence of government, by making the 
first instance of it in themselves, and maintaining the authority of a master over 
them sacred and inviolable; still remembering that none is or can be fit to be a 
teacher, who understands not how to be a master. For every degree of obstinacy 
in youth is one step to rebellion. And the very same restive humor, which makes 
a young man slight his master in the school, and despise his tutor in the university, 
will make him fly in his prince’s face in the parliament house, of which, not many 
years since, we had some scurvy experiments. 

“There is a principle of pride universally wrapt up in the corrupt nature of man. 
And pride is naturally refractory, and impatient of rule,—and, which is most 
material to our present case, it is a vice which works and puts forth betimes; and 
consequently must be encountered so, too, or it will quickly carry too high an head, 
or too stiff a neck to be controlled. 

“It is the certain companion of folly ; and both of them the proper qualifications 
of youth; it being the inseparable property of that age to be proud and ignorant, 
and to despise instruction the more it needs it. But both of them are nuisances, 
which education must remove or the person is lost. And it were to be wished that 
the constitution of man’s nature were such that this might be done only by the 
mild addresses of reason, and the gentle arts of persuasion; and that the studies of 
humanity might be carried on only by the ways of humanity; but, unless youth were 
all made up of goodness and ingenuity, this is a felicity not to be hoped for. And 
therefore it is certain, that, in some cases and with some natures, austerity must be 
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used; there being too frequently such a mixture in the composition of youth, that 
while the man is to be instructed there is something of the brute to be chastised. 

“But how to do this discreetly, and to the benefit of him who is so unhappy 
as to need it, requires, in my poor opinion, a greater skill, judgment, and experi- 
ence, than the world generally imagines, and than Iam sure most masters of 
schools can truly pretend to be masters of. I mean those plagasi orbilii, those 
executioners rather than instructors of youth, persons fitter to lay about them in a 
coach or cart, or to discipline boys before a Spartan altar, or rather upon it, than 
to have anything to do in the Christian school. I would give those pedagogical 
Jehus, those furious school-drivers, the same advice which the poet says Phachus 
gave his son Pheton, (just such another driver as themselves,) that he should 
parcere stimulis, (the stimulus in driving being of the same use formerly that the 
lash now is.) Stripes and blows are the last and basest remedy, and scarce ever 
fit to be used, but upon such as carry their brains in their backs; and have souls 
so dull and stupid as to serve for little else but to keep their bodies from 
putrefaction. 

“ Nevertheless, since (as I have shown) there are some cases and tempers which 
make these boisterous applications necessary; give me leave, for once, to step out 
of my profession, so far (though still keeping strictly within my subject) as to lay 
before the educators of youth these few following considerations; for I shall not in 
modesty call them instructions : 

“1, And first, let them remember that excellent and never to be forgotten 
advice, “ that boys will be men;” and that the memory of all base usage will sink 
so deep into, and grow up so inseparably with them, that it will not be so much 
as in their own power ever to forget it, For though, indeed, schoolmasters are a 
sort of kings, yet they cannot always pass such acts of oblivion as shall operate 
upon their scholars, or, perhaps, in all things indemnify themselves. 

“2. Where they find a youth of spirit, let them endeavor to govern that spirit 
without extinguishing it; to bend it without breaking it; for when it comes once 
to be extinguished, and broken, and lost, it is not in the power or art of man to 
recover it; and then no knowledge of nouns and pronouns, syntazis and prosodia, 
can ever compensate or make amends for such a loss. 

“The French, they say, are extremely happy at this, who will instruct a youth 
of spirit to a decent boldness, tempered with a due modesty; which two qualities, 
in conjunction, do, above all others, fit a man both for business and address. But, 
for want of this art, some schools have ruined more good wits than they have im- 
proved; and even those which they have sent away with some tolerable improve- 
ment, like men escaped from a shipwreck, carry off only the remainder of those 
natural advantages which in much greater plenty they first brought with them. 

“3. Let not the chastisement of the body be managed so as to make a wound 
which shall rankle and fester in the very soul. ‘That is, let not children whom 
nature itself would besr up by an innate, generous principle of emulation, be ex- 
posed, cowed, and depressed with scoffs and contumelies, (founded, perhaps, upon the 
master’s own guilt,) to the scorn and contempt of their equals and emulators. For 
this is, instead of rods, to chastise with scorpions; and is the most direct way to 
stupefy and besot, and make them utterly regardless of themselves and of all that 
is praiseworthy; besides that, it will be sure to leave in their minds such inward 
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regrets as are never to be qualified or worn off. It is very indecent for a master 
to jest or play with his scholars; but not only indecent, but very dangerous too, 
in such a way, to play upon them, 

“4. And, lastly, let it appear in all acts of penal animadversion, that the person 
is loved, while his fault is punished; nay, that one is punished only out of love to 
the other. And (believe it) there is hardly any one so much a child but has 
sagacity enough to perceive this, Let not melancholy fumes, and spites, and secret 
animosities pass for discipline. Let the master be as angry for the boy’s fault, as 
reason will allow him; but let not the boy in fault, only because the master has a 
mind to, be angry. In a word, let not the master have the spleen and the scholars 
be troubled with it. But above all, let not the sins, or faults, or wants of the 
parents, be punished upon the children; for that is a prerogative which God has 
reserved to himself.” 


We should like to review Dr. South’s advice to the clergy, in 
the matter of the virtuous education of the young, but we have 
room only for a single extract, which those who serve as Sunday 
school teachers, as well as ministers, may find useful at the present 
day to remember. He says: 


“The third and last sort of persons concerned in the great charge of instructing 
youth, are the clergy. For as parents deliver their children to the schoolmaster, 
so the schoolmaster delivers them to the minister. And for my own part, I never 
thought a pulpit, a cushion, and an hour-glass, such necessary means of salvation, 
but that much of the time and labor spent about them might much more profit- 
ably be bestowed in catechising youth from the desk; preaching being a kind of 
spiritual diet, upon which people are always feeding but are never full; and many 
poor souls, God knows, too, like Pharaoh’s lean kine, are much leaner for their full 
feed. 

“And how, for God’s sake, should it be otherwise? For to preach to people 
without principles, is to build where there is no foundation, or rather where there 
is no ground to build upon. People are not to be harangued, but catechised into 
principles ; and this is not the proper work of the pulpit, any more than threshing 
can pass for sowing. Young minds are to be leisurely formed and fashioned with 
the first plain, simple, and substantial rudiments of religion. And to expect this 
should be done by preaching, or force of lungs, is just as if a smith or artist, who 
works in metal, should think to frame and shape out his work only with his 
bellows.” 





CHARACTER is like money; when you have a great deal, you 
may risk some ; for, if you lose it folks will still believe you have 
a plenty to spare. 
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SHOULD PUPILS BE ENCOURAGED TO STUDY OUT 
OF SCHOOL, 


BY M. C. STEBBINS. 


Tue work allotted to children, like their food, should be adap- 
ted in quality and quantity to the several conditions of the subjects. 
Those who are too young or too sickly to digest strong meat, 
should not be laden with burdens grievous to be borne. We 
should not spoil their elasticity by subjecting it to untimely and 
ill-judged tension. Give the pliant bones time to harden. Allow 
the child time to grow naturally into familiarity with books: give 
him an apprenticeship long enough, and easy, not unguided or 
undisciplined — for children in the Primary school, must some- 
times be held to their place and even to their work by a cord into 
which are twisted some coarser and less flexible fibres than the 
silken filaments of love. A cup of milk and a beef-steak, when 
analysed, are found to be identical in many of their essential ingre- 
dients: so the intellectual training of the child in the Primary 
school should have something in it fitted to nourish the embryo 
manhood. A child, naturally healthy, would in time become 
puny, if fed with nothing but sweetened water, even though it 
should be dealt out ina silver spoon. But with regard to the 
scholars in our Primary schools, we may safely say, that for so 
much of their intellectual education, as can reasonably be expected 
of the school, there is ample time in the usual school hours. 

When scholars have reached the age of nine or ten years, they 
have usually acquired, to a considerable degree, the art of using 
books to some purpose. Some cases there are in which it cannot 
be said to be very much of an art; in others, the perception is 
quick, the mind active and glutinous; it readily sees the substance 
of a lesson and holds it. These unspurred will do more mental 
work in a half hour than others, of slower mould, can be made to 
do in two hours under the influence of every practicable stimulus. 

We would here call attention to these two classes ; they may be 
called, if you please, the extreme classes. Then, what we say of 
them, will be applicable to all who come between, with some mod- 
ifications. 


Those of quick perception and active mind will, perhaps, readily 
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master the assignment for the class, within the school sessions. It 
is well that such should have other methods for improvement, out 
of school hours. They may do that which would be much worse 
for them than study, but they need not. With this we will dis- 
miss the first class. Our second class is much larger and not so 
easily disposed of. They practically control the movement of the 
school ; like the escapement of a clock, they determine how much, 
or how little motion, there shall be in a given time. Everything 
must be graduated to them. Philosophically, both rest and motion 
are natural states of matter ; with the subjects under consideration, 
these states are specifically appropriated ; rest is the natural state of 
the mind, motion of the body. ‘The animal appetites are strong. 
The physical has gained a generous start, and is not in immediate 
danger of being run down by undue activity of the mind. There 
is a great deal of inertia and some friction in the mental machine. 
Considerable allowance of time must be made for getting steamed 
up. If the brakes are put on often, very little momentum is 
gained, and very little progress is made. 

We should ‘say, then, that these scholar: should be encouraged 
to study out of school hours. In the first place, because the time 
at their command in school is not sufficient to enable them to con- 
quer their lessons ; lessons that do not exceed reasonable limits. 
Of the six hours, about one hour is occupied by incidental exercises 
and recesses. If the scholar has three studies, as is usually the 
case, the recitations will consume nearly one and a half hours ; this 
would leave three and one half hours per day for study ; or seven- 
teen and one half hours per week. Is it not perfectly apparent 
that a very large majority of scholars would be utterly unable, in 
such an amount of time, to do a reasonable allotment of work for 
a week ? 

In the second place, habits of scholarly application cannot 
otherwise be formed. 

It is a matter of primary importance to the scholar that he form 
the habit of grappling with difficulties, patiently and persistently. 
In practical life nothing very great or very good can come without 
such habits. ‘ Labor omnia vincit,” is a maxim that should be 
verified in the early experience of the pupil. ‘This cannot be done 
unless time is allowed for successive trials. But very few of the 
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class under discussion have acquired the power to collect and con- 
centrate all their mental forces, as the burning glass gathers the 
sun’s rays to pour their intensified heat upon a focal point, hence, 
if they have but an hour for a difficult lesson, as soon as they dis- 
cover the locality of an abstruse point, they look for a circuitous 
path around it, lest by tarrying upon the solution they would leave 
no time for the rest of the lesson. Under such nursing, reluctance 
to face obstacles with manly courage will soon become chronic. 
The scholar will come to droop, like a wilted flower, at the sight 
of a difficulty. Were he made to feel that he might, and that he 
ought to take sufficient time beyond the school hours for successive 
trials upon the hard things in his lesson, there would be a reason- 
able probability that the grand discovery would be made, that even 
he has power to overcome difficulties, and that there is real and 
intense enjoyment in vigorous and defiant encounters with obsta- 
cles. One can never cross the threshold of real, executive man- 
hood, without something of this spirit ; ‘no scholarly achievement 
can be made without it. With proper effort it can be developed, 
in no small degree, during childhood. If this period of life is 
passed without the culture of this fundamental element of an effi- 
cient character, the question of‘the future usefulness of the subject 
is uncomfortably problematic. 

Again, these scholars should be encouraged to extra study, be- 
cause it is impracticable, otherwise, to overcome their dislike to 
study. ‘There are, at least, two philosophical reasons for this: In 
the first place, our native disinclination to exertion, in any direc- 
tion, can be overcome only by making frequent, continued, and 
persistent effort in that very line. Fidelity of this sort will almost 
invariably remove the irksomeness, and bring, in its room, real 
pleasure, — delight of high order. One can never overcome his 
reluctance to rise at 6 o’clock in the morning by lying in bed 
until 9 o’clock; no more can one become a ready and forcible 
writer by waiting for a convenient season to begin. There is 
usually a lion in the street when we are required to go out to the 
performance of any considerable duty. But, if we start with be- 
coming promptness, we shall find him an interesting and harmless 
whelp; give him time to grow and he will gather fierceness ; he 
will acquire ability and disposition to manufacture very hideous 
roars. 
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The second reason is, we are not interested in unproductive toil. 
It is said of a certain sea captain, who was an uncompromising 
believer in the orthodoxy of the poetic proverb, 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


that, during the scarcity of more pressing work, he used to give 
the command to his crew, “scour the anchor.” Such work might 
be very well in its way; but, divest it of all novelty, and other 
accidental helps to enthusiasm ; looking at it through a Yankee’s 
eyes, and, I think, it would not be a very interesting job. We all 
desire to see some adequate results of our labor. Our enthusiasm 
will be proportionate to them. The scholar is noexception. Ex- 
ecutive ability, of a very high order, very seldom comes to our 
hand ready made. Like other valuables, it is to be bought with a 
price ; the price can be counted out in hours and ingots of toil. 

Those scholars who devote insufficient time to their studies, leave 
all their work unfinished. It is as if the task assigned them were 
to roll a heavy boulder up a high hill, at the top of which was a 
level plain; and, after rolling it three-fourths of the way, they 
should give it up to gravity until tte next day. It would not be 
pleasant to find the stone at the bottom of the hill for several suc- 
cessive days; but they could hardly expect anything else, without 
a change of tactics. The scholar who does not take time and make 
the effort to master his lessons as they come, not only finds his 
labor ineffective, but he also finds that the occasions for discourage- 
ment are constantly accumulating, and the chances are that he will 
soon be driven to the dilemma; either horn of which is not very 
creditable to him, of being put back, or of sitting down in stupid 
inactivity, and perpetual dread of the cold, cragged towering Alps 
before him. Then let ail proper motives be brought to bear upon 
the scholar, that he may be induced to make the mastery of his 
lessons the measure of his effort. 

The pupil should be encouraged to study out of school hours ; 
because it would promote his physical health. ‘The divine order 
is, to have the body hold the relation of servant to the mind; and 
only as it sustains this relation is the body itself in a healthful, 
normal condition. Not a little of the miserable health that afflicts 
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humanity is due to the reversal of this law. There is a sickly sen- 
timentalism, very widely prevalent, that assumes and asserts that a 
large degree of health cannot be enjoyed without a great deal of 
physical and very little mental activity or exertion. A certain 
amount of physical exercise is, indeed, very essential, but I do not 
believe that health depends more upon this, than it does upon 
vigorous and healthful mental exertion. 

There is a very unreasonable apprehension about overtaxing the 
mind, Fever on the brain is not so deadly a disease, in our coun- 
try. as torpor on the brain. There is abundant evidence that vigor 
ous mental exertion, earnest thinking, is very healthful. There 
is no exhilaration like that which it affords. We never feel so 
strong, or so well, as when every nerve and fibre is in captivity to 
some grand thought or high purpose. There is no other so suc- 
cessful physician as an earnest, industrious mind, unless we may 
except a good conscience. 

I think that I know men who are to-day, working, studying, 
exerting wide influence, who would have been in their graves years 
ago, had they not been determined and enthusiastic students. Very 
many scholars who are pitied as the victims of over-application, 
would very soon begin to improve in health, if they would correct 
some of their imprudent habits, even if they should considerably 
increase their hours of study. 

There is probably no class of men who enjoy more uniform 
health, than temperate, earnest, industrious students. How many 
of the world’s most celebrated scholars ; those who have been dis- 
tinguished for their incessant toil, have lived to a good old age and 
at last have gone out a taper, slowly burning down in its socket, 
yet in the almost unabated exercise of all their vigorous and en- 
larged powers. 

Let us do what we can to raise up a generation of such complete 
men. 





ImposstnLe. — Fanché, a French general, said to Bonaparte, that 
impossible was not a good French word. Is it a good English 
word ? 

Every teacher’s motto should be, “I "ll try;” never “impossible.” 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 
' NUMBER Il. 


In the May number of the Teacher we presented some thoughts 
in relation to the amount of preparation required for admission to 
college ; and we called attention to what seemed to us a dispropor- 
tionate amount of Latin required by some colleges. That article, 
commended by many whose opinions we highly respect, has called 
forth sundry inquiries as to what is the real difference, in our 
several colleges, between the greatest and the least amount of 
Latin required for admission. 

The only way in which an intelligent answer to this question 
can be given, is by a resort to the catalogues of those colleges in 
which the requirements of each are officially published. This we 
now propose to do, in the briefest manner possible, confining our- 
selves to the colleges of New England, because we suppose that a 
majority of the readers of the Teacher, who are engaged in prepar- 
ing young men for college, are more interested in the requirements 
of those colleges, than in those of institutions outside of New 
England. 

In making comparisons for the purpose of showing the relative 
requirements of colleges, our estimates have been made, in Virgil, 
by lines, or verses ; and in Cicero, Cesar, and Sallust, by pages ; 
and in order to secure fairness in such estimates, the different edi- 
tions, and the different sizes of type, in prose, have been carefully 
compared and all reduced to the same standard page. 

We present below, under the head of each Latin author sepa- 
rately, two tabular statements: One showing what portions of the 
author are required by the colleges, respectively ; and the other 
exhibiting the comparative amount required by each. This will 
give us the following classification of colleges: 


VIRGIL. REQUIREMENTS SPECIFIED. 


1. Harvard and Amherst, Mass.; Dartmouth, N. H.; Vermont University, and 
Middlebury, Vt. The whole of Virgil. 

2. Waterville, Me.; Brown University, R. 1. The Eneid. 

3. Bowdoin, Me. The Eclogues, two Georgics, and nine Books of the Eneid. 

4. Yale,Ct. The Eclogues, Georgics, and six Books of the -Eneid. 

5. Trinity, Ct. The Eclogues, one Georgic, and seven Books of the Eneid. 
Williams, Mass. The Georgics, and six Books of the Eneid. 
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6. Wesleyan University, Ct. Eight Books of the /Eneid. 
7. Tufts, Mass. The Eclogues and six Books of the Eneid, 
8. Norwich University, Vt. Six Books of the Eneid. 


Representing the greatest amount required by the number 100, 
the percentage of requirements for the several institutions will then 
be expressed by the numbers placed against them, respectively, as 
follows : 


VIRGIL. PERCENTAGE OF REQUIREMENTS. 


1, Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, Middlebury, and Vermont University, 100 
2. Brown, and Waterville, - - aioe @ ty ah ee 17 
3. Bowdoin, - - - © ° ° ~ “ * ‘ ‘ - 70 
4. Yale, - - - - - - ° « ° e - “ 60 
5. Trinity,and Williams, - - - + + + 2 +2 «= « § 
6. Wesleyan, - - - . . « © « a ‘ é 49 
7. Tufts, - - - - - - - o ~ . ~ - 43 
8. Norwich University, o | (echt tal eGR @.': 2 ee ee 


CICERO. REQUIREMENTS SPECIFIED. 


1. Harvard, Bowdoin, and Tufts. The whole of Folsom's or Johnson's edition. 

2. Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan (Anthon’s Ed.), Norwich, Middle- 
bury, and Vermont University. The Select Orations. 

3. Yale. Seven Orations. 

4. Waterville, and Brown. Siz Orations. 

5. Trinity. The Orations against Catiline and the Oration on the Manilian 
Law. 


CICERO. PERCENTAGE OF REQUIREMENTS. 


1. Harvard, Bowdoin, and Tufts, - - ° ° ° e - 100 
2. Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams, Middlebury, Norwich, Wesleyan, and 
Vermont University, - . - - - - . “ _ a 
3. Yale, aie - - - - - - - o = = 59 
4. Waterville, and Brown, - - - - - - - © ae gg 
5. Trinity, - - - ar iuP Ene TST ° ant 28 45 


CESAR AND SALLUST. REQUIREMENTS SPECIFIED. 


. Harvard, Brown, and Tufts. The whole of Caesar. 

. Trinity. Six Books of Cesar. 

. Dartmouth, Yale, Middlebury, Norwich, and Bowdoin. The whole of Sallust. 
Williams, Amherst, and Vermont University. Ceasar or Sallust. 

4. Waterville. Four Books of Cesar, and the Catiline of Sallust. 

Wesleyan University requires neither Cesar nor Sallust. 
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CHSAR AND SALLUST. 









PERCENTAGE OF REQUIREMENTS. 


1, Harvard, Brown, and Tufts, - ~ - - - - - ~ 100 
2. Trinity, - Soe ae ee ee ee ee ae ay 
3. Dartmouth, Yale, Middlebury, Norwich, Bowdoin, Williams, Amherst, 

and Vermont University,  - eth. dish dba Wh alia ° 73 


4. Waterville, OT Fa ee he Le ee er ee Ae a 


The elements of the above tables may now be combined, so as 
to express for each college its total comparative requirements. This 
should not, however, be done by averaging the percentages taken 
from the tables ; for the bases (the different authors) of those per 
centages are not of equal amount ; but by reducing Virgil to a fair 
equivalent for the standard page of prose, the several total require- 
ments become fairly comparable. This will give us the following 
table of 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN FOR EACH 





COLLEGE : 
Harvard, - - - - 100) Tufts, - - - - . 72 
Dartmouth, . - - - 89 | Waterville, - - - - 69 


Amherst, - - 
Middlebury, - - 


- - 89 Williams, 
- = 89 Yale, - 


Vermont University, - - 89 Norwich, - - - 58 
Bowdoin, - - - - - 78 | Trinity, . - - 57 
Brown, - - - - - 77 | Wesleyan, - - - 47 





Comparisons like the above cannot, perhaps, always be made 
with absolute correctness; but in the present instance we can 
claim a very near approximation ; for the principles upon which 
the tables have been made, and the care bestowed upon their 
preparation, leave little room for a deviation from fairness and ac- 
curacy. ‘There is, however, one consideration that needs to be 
borne in mind. Several colleges may require the same number of 
pages, or the same number of lines, in Latin, and still their re- 
quirements may be really different ; unless the Latin in each case 
is the same. Few teachers would regard two thousand lines in the 
JEneid as a fair equivalent for the same number of lines in the 
Georgics ; for the amount of study necessary to learn them, is not, 
in the two cases, the same. Sallust, in the actual number of pages, 
is equal to only about three-fourths of Cesar ; but most teachers 
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would, nevertheless, regard the two authors as pretty fair equiva- 
lents. This element of the case could not of couse enter into the 
tabular statements ; and as it is a question upon which there would 
very naturally be a diversity of opinion, every person can judge 
for himself by comparing the percentage of any college with its 
specified requirements. | 

It is proper to state that three institutions,— Norwich Univer- 
sity, Tufts College, and Vermont University, enumerate among 
their requirements the Latin Reader. We have not, however, 
taken that into account ; for it is to be presumed that all who prepare 
for college use either the Latin Reader, or some other introductory 
book which would be a fair equivalent for it, before entering upon 
the higher authors. Practically speaking, all Latin students are 
about equal in this respect. The requirements in the Latin 
Grammar are substantially the same for all of the colleges under 
consideration. 

In the writing of Latin, the requirements could not, for obvious 
reasons, be included in the tabular comparisons. WHarvard, Yale, 
Williams, Trinity, and Wesleyan require twelve chapters in Ar- 
nold’s Latin Prose Composition; Ambherst, ten chapters in the 
same author; Bowdoin and Tufts, eight; and Dartmouth, six. 
Middlebury, Norwich, Waterville, and Brown examine in the 
“writing of Latin,” but do not specify the amount. Vermont 
University is entirely silent upon the subject. 

We have thus answered, as we think, the inquiry with which 
we commenced ; and the reader will not be at a loss to perceive 
that the amount of Latin required by our several colleges is far 
from being the same or equal. A. P. 6. 





Courace. — Mere physical insensibility to danger does not con- 
stitute courage. Nearly all brave men have been finely organized, 
and therefore of nervous temperament. Cesar was nervous, so was 
Bonaparte, and so was Nelson. The Duke of Wellington saw a 
man turn pale as he marched up toa battery. “That,” said he, 
is a brave man; he knows his danger, but faces it.” 
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CONCERNING CERTAIN BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Ir is a common complaint, and a just one, that teachers, in their 
instructions, confine themselves too closely to the letter of the text- 
book. ‘They seldom direct the attention of their pupils to what 
lies outside the narrow path in which the elementary books lead 
them, even when a glance to the right hand or the left would 
reveal much to give interest and significance to what lies directly 
before them. The child often gets the impression that all which 
is known, or can be known, on the subject, is contained only within 
the limits, and is capable of being expressed only in the language, 
of the book which he is studying. 

One of the causes of this is, that the majority of teachers them- 
selves know little beyond what is taught in the school-book. And 
often they are not so very much to blame for this. They have 
been able to buy but few books, and have had few opportunities of 
access to libraries, public or private. There are neighborhoods 
even in New England, where a teacher might search in vain for a 
single volume to give him a broader view of the subjects which he 
teaches. Even the parson, the lawyer, and the doctor, the “ three 
wise men” of the village, might not be able to help him much 
from their book-cases scantily furnished, a quarter of a century ago 
perhaps, with purely professional literature and rarely reinforced 
with more recent publications. 

Every school should have its library. If it consist of but half a 
dozen volumes, that is better than nothing. It is a beginning, a 
nucleus round which may gradually gather what will be more 
worthy the name of library. If parents or teachers knew what a 
great addition to the resources of a school even a few books of ref- 
erence are, they would somehow contrive to make this beginning 
of a library. There are few places where, by the united efforts of 
all interested in the school, this could not be done. We ourself 
have known five hundred dollars-to be raised by subscription, in a 
few weeks, in a town where nobody would have believed that fifty 
dollars could have been obtained with tenfold the labor. 

When little can be done in this way, the best substitute for a 
library is a good encyclopedia, which ts a library. If history is 
«< distilled newspapers,” as Carlyle calls it, an encyclopedia is dis- 
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tilled literature. It is the concentrated essence of the whole world 
of books. It is a complete and faithful register of the gathered 
treasures of the human mind, up to the time of its publication. If 
intended for the people, it is not merely an epitomizing, but a 
popularizing of universal knowledge. 

Is there such an encyclopedia? For ourself, we think that the 
** New American Cyclopedia,” recently completed, is, in most im- 
portant respects, what such a dictionary of all knowledge ought to 
be. It is comprised in sixteen comely octavos of about eight 
hundred pages each, of print clear enough for easy consultation, and 
condensed enough to hold a vast amount of matter, — not too 
heavy for convenient handling, nor too small to include really valu- 
able detail. It seems to us the golden mean between the cumbrous 


> 


and costly “ Britannica,” with its twenty-one plethoric quartos, 
and the compendious “ Americana” of the last generation —a 
work, by the by, which is probably the best cyclopedia for its 
bulk ever published, and which, but for the fact that it is not up 
with the times in those departments in which rapid progress has 
been made during the last quarter of a century, would be an excel- 
lent book of reference for those who cannot afford to purchase a 
larger and later one. 

The great merit of an encyclopedia must be, of course, its com- 
pleteness for purposes of reference. This will depend mainly on 
its faithful use of existing compends and aut*orities; and a fair 
test will be the absolute number of topics which it treats. Now, 
in the preparation of the ‘“‘ New American Cyclopedia,” more than 
two thousand works of reference were constantly consulted ; and 
there are about twenty-five hundred titles, or topics, in each vol- 
ume, — more than twice the number in the corresponding portion 
of the “ Americana,” and about a half more than in the latest 
edition of the celebrated ‘“ Conversations-Lexikon.” The allot- 
ment of space to different subjects is, in the main, very judicious. 
Practical science and American history are treated with special ful- 


ness. The two longest articles in the first volume, for example, 


are agriculture, fourteen pages, — with as many more on agricul- 
tural chemistry and schools, —and John Adams, thirteen pages. 

It is an original feature of the plan of this work, and, in our 
opinion, a valuable one, that it includes the biographies of living 
35 
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persons. Of course, the selection of subjects in this department, 
and especially of American subjects, was a work of no little diffi- 
culty and delicacy ; and, as might have been expected, the selection 
has been severely criticised. No list could have been made that 
would satisiy everybody. No two persons would agree exactly 
who should be included, or who excluded; and no one would 
make out the same list, next year, that he would make this year. 
During the five years that the work has been in course of publica- 
tion, not a few of those made famous in the earlier volumes have 
become infamous, while others who were passed by in the alpha- 
betical order, have become sufficiently distinguished to claim a 
place in the “ Appendix.” The late J. B. Floyd has a very respect- 
able record, in Volume VII., ending with the statement that he 
was appointed Secretary of War, to President Buchanan, in 1857 ; 
while men like McClellan, Grant, Rosecrans, and almost the whole 
catalogue of our leading generals appear only in the “ Appendix.” 
Heroes yet unrecognized will find their valhalla in the “ Annual 
Cyclopedia,” a yearly appendix contained in a volume uniform 
with the original sixteen. This bringing the Cyclopedia up with 
the times, each year, is another feature of this work wholly origi- 
nal, and as admirable as it is unique. ‘The great drawback to the 
value of an encyclopedia has been that, once completed, it remains 
stationary until the progress of knowledge has made a re-editing 
and a re-issue necessary ; and then you musi throw away the old 
one and buy the new. The “ New American” will be kept per- 
petually new by the addition of a single volume once in a twelve- 
month, the cost of which will be trifling compared with that of 
replacing, once in seven years or so, the entire series. 

We have alluded to the fulness of this cyclopedia on American 
subjects, and to the fault which some of the critics have found with 
the execution of this part of the plan. Some of these captious per- 
sons have made merry over the fact that more space is given, in 
some instances, to a Yankee celebrity having a world-wide reputa- 
. tion limited only by the boundaries of his» native State, than to 
some ancient worthy renowned in all lands, through all ages. But 
it is obvious to any one that the space allotted to a man is, by no 
means, the measure of the man’s greatness. ‘The biography of 
many of tlc greatest men that ever lived may be written in a tithe 
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of the space required for the more eventful life of men far their in- 
feriors. A few paragraphs will tell all that is known of the aggre- 
gate history of a score of the chief poets and historians of ancient 
Greece. The life of Shakspeare has always been one of the 
briefest of English biographies. We need not wonder, then, to 
find that Alexander the Great has but little more room in this 
cyclopedia than Dr. Archibald Alexander, the Princeton professor, 
and a little less than Alexander of Russia; or that Andrew Pick- 
ens Butler of South Carolina makes a larger show than Butler the 
author of “‘ Hudibras,” and nearly as large as Butler who wrote 
“ Analogy.” Speaking of the Butlers, the author of that clever 
thing, ** Nothing to Wear,” has his little niche in this typographi- 
cal temple of fame; while Gen. Butler, whose military rule in 
New Orleans has given him a reputation on both sides the Atlantic, 
was so little known, four years ago, that he was not included in 
the body of the work. Fremont has four pages; Edward Everett 
four, just the same as Queen Elizabeth ; the elder Jonathan Ed- 
wards has ten pages, while the ten Edwards of English history 
get but eight in the aggregate. We, for one, do not find fault 
with this distribution of space. The subjects that are most fully 
treated are just the ones on which it would be most difficult to get 
information elsewhere. If you have other encyclopedias, this is 
worth having for the one reason, if no other, that it gives such 
prominence to American subjects, which they almost ignore. If 
you have not others, you will find this full enough for all practical 
purposes on all topics, foreign as well as American. 

Of its completeness and value as a work of reference for school 
purposes, we can testify from our personal experience. We are 
fortunate, in the 





School, in having a large and well-selected 
library. In the way of encyclopedias, there are the “ Britannica, 
(eighth edition,) the “ Metropolitan” (better, in some respects, 
than the ‘“ Britannica’), the ‘‘ London,” the ‘“ Penny,” the 


«* Americana,” 


and the ‘“ Iconographic,” to say nothing of a rich 
collection of special dictionaries, gazetteers, and so forth. But, at 
school, we have often searched in vain through the whole list of 
encyclopedias for some item of information which we have found 
at once, on referring to our copy of the “ New American,” at home. 


On geographical, historical, biographical, scientific, and miscellane- 
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ous subjects, we have tested it continually from its first publication, 
and it has stood the test better than any other work, or all other 
works of its class, to which we have had access. For the school 
library or for the teacher’s library, it seems to us at once the best 
and the cheapest of encyclopedias. And in this estimate of its 
value, we are sustained by the highest critical authority in the 
country. The North American Review says of it: ‘‘ None who 
can afford to place this work on their shelves, can need in the life- 
time of the present generation any other dictionary of the kind, or 
can fail to find in this a work better adapted to the demands at 
least of American readers, or to easy consultation and familiar use, 
than the more voluminous cyclopxdias that have issued from the 
English press.” 

In calling the attention of teachers to this work, we are not writ- 
ing a ‘* puff,” but doing what we believe to be a duty. We 
subscribed for the cyclopwdia when the first volume appeared, 
and have paid for the completed series. The publishers, if by any 
chance they should see this article, will not know who writes it. 
Our humble testimony to the admirable manner in which they have 
carried out a great literary enterprise in these troublous times, can 
add little to the commendations of abler and more influential critics 
throughout the land ; but teachers may be glad to have this record 
cf a fellow-teacher’s experience in the use of the work for purposes 
of reference. 

The one deficiency of the “ New American,” we ought to add, 
is the exclusion of all pictorial illustration. There are many 
instances in which a simple wood-cut would tell more at a glance 
than half a page of description. In this respect, it differs from 
«* Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” now in course of publication in Edin- 
burg and in Philadelphia, which has three hundred and fifty 
wood-cuts in each volume It will contain about half as much, and 
will cost about half as much as the ‘“* New American,” and is an 
excellent work for those who cannot afford to buy the latter, or 
who can afford to buy both. Its aim is to give the greatest amount 
of knowledge in the smallest bulk and in the plainest way, in a 
form as convenient as possible for ready reference. On American 
titles it is somewhat deficient, as might be expected, but in this 
regard it will compare favorably with the largest and most elabo- 
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rate of the foreign encyclopedias. Teachers who can afford it 
should buy both, and with both they can need no other work of 
the sort. For practical purposes, they would be worth infinitely 
more than the “ Britannica,” while their united cost would be only 


about half as much. 


* * * * * + * * - ~ 


































We wish that somebody would write for the Teacher a paper 
on the best way of teaching history in our schools, especially 
when but a comparatively limited time can be allotted to it. There 
is no branch, whether in our Grammar or our High Schools, which 
is taught less successfully. Few teachers, except those who think 
that the memoriter recitation of the text of the book is all that is 
necessary, are satisfied with what they can accomplish in this de- 
partment of instruction. 

In the teaching of United States history, we think that “ Los- 
sing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution” is a most valuable 
auxiliary. This is one of the works that should be in every 
school library, however small. Its eleven hundred engravings 
with the accompanying descriptions and narratives, bring the 
history of the Revolution vividly before the eyes as a veritable 
succession of actual events. ‘The school-boy who visits Bunker 
Hill for the first time, feels thenceforth an interest in the battle 
fought there, which the mere story in the school-book could never 
have awakened. When you stand in Independence Hall, at Phil- 
adelphia, and see all the revolutionary relics treasured within its 
sacred walls, you believe in the Congress which there signed the 
Declaration of Independence, as you believe in last year’s Congress 
and its debates on our new revolution. The sight of Washing- 
ton’s camp equipage in the Gallery of the National Institute, at 
the capital, brings him before you as a real flesh-and-blood man, 
who had to eat and drink like ordinary unheroic mortals of these 
latter days. How easy it would be to teach the history of the 
revolution, if you could take your class to the very scene of each 
event narrated! This cannot be done, of course; but the next 
best thing is very easily done at any time and any where ; and that 
is the bringing the scene before the eye by faithful and spirited 
pictures of the scene or of its monuments and memorials. ‘This is 
just what Lossing’s Field-Book does. The artist-author made a 
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tour of more than eight thousand miles in the old thirteen States 
and in Canada, visited every important place made memorable by 
the events of the war, and made sketches on the spot of everything 
that seemed worthy of preservation. And his delineations are al- 
ways perfectly faithful. If a relic of the olden time was not sus- 
ceptible of picturesque effect ina drawing without a departure 
from the truth, he left it in its plainness, his object being “to 
illustrate the subject, not merely to embellish the book.” 

We do not purpose to give an account of Mr. Lossing’s book, 
but merely to bring it to the notice of teachers who may not have 
met with it. They will get a better idea of it by turning its pages 
for five minutes than we could give them in five pages of the 
Teacher. 

We wish to allude briefly to a few other books which we have 
found most valuable aids in our own experience as a teacher, in one 
department and another, and which we believe that many of our 
fellow-laborers in the field will be glad to use in the same way, 
but we must take them up, if ever, at a future time. Q. 





PRONUNCIATION IN POETRY. 


Mr. Eprror: —Some strictures on pronunciation, in the July 
number of the Teacher, seem to invite a reply. ‘The writer says: 
“On the 47th page of Sargent’s Standard Fifth Reader, I find the 
following remark: ‘The license of rhyme requires that the ai in 
plaid should be pronoumced long, as in maid!’” Now, if you 
will turn to the page designated in the Reader, you will find that 
the above is not rightly quoted; that a very important qualifying 
word is left out. What Sargent does say, is, “The license of 
rhyme THERE requires,” etc. 


The reference is to the following lines, from Walter Scott’s 
‘¢ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu :” 


“Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, summon Clan-Clonuil. 
Come away, come away, hark to the summons, 
Come in your war array, gentles and commons. 
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Come from deep glen, and from mountain so rocky; 
The war-pipe and pennon are at Inverlochy; 

Come every hill-plaide, and true heart that wears one; 
Come every steel-blade, and strong hand that bears one!” 


The following is the note in the Reader, from which your cor- 
respondent makes an incorrect quotation, and which he construes 
so as to convey an entirely different meaning from that which the 
language, fairly quoted, will warrant : 





“The measure of the verse in this stanza requires that in the third line the ex- 
clamation ‘Come away’ should be sounded as if it were a single word, having the 
accent on the first syllable, thus: come’away. So in the words hill’-plaid and 
steel’-blade, in the 7th and 8th lines. The license of rhyme there requires that the 
ai in plaid should be pronounced long, as in maid.” 


Now, if your correspondent 8S. will turn to Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, under the word plaid, he will find that Knowles’s authority is 
, quoted for the pronunciation of the ai in plaid long as in maid. 
We often hear it so pronounced by cultivated people. In the 
following line from Campbell, — 


Bie a ra 


@ “All plaided and plumed in their Tartan array.” 


Early association makes many of our scholars still .prefer to give 
the ai in plaided the sound of longa. ‘There is good reason to 
suppose that Scott so pronounced it. 

Certainly, as a poet, with an ear for harmony, he must have so 
pronounced it in the instance quoted from his own poem. 

After conveniently omitting the important word there, from the 
two lines quoted from Sargent, S. proceeds to say: ‘In letter, the 
precept is particular; in spirit, it is general. Manifestly there 
would be no unfairness in construing it to mean that we shall 
always pronounce rhyming words in such a manner as to make the 
rhymes perfect.” 

Manifestly there would be very gross unfairness in putting any 
such construction on the remark of Sargent, even taking it in the 
form in which S. chooses to present it. 

The case is restricted not only in letter, but in spirit. But 
where there are two modes of pronunciation, it may be well, unless 
good objections can be shown, to use that which will make the 
rhyme or measure agreeable and harmonious. 

To say that we ought to convert room into rum, so that it may 
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rhyme with come, because we advise that plaid should be pro- 
nounced as the poet meant it, is hardly a reasonable assumption. 
How would S. recommend such lines as the following from 


Shakspeare to be read : 
“That no revenue hast, save thy good spirits,” ete. 
“That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin,” etc., etc. 
Similar instances, by the hundred, will occur to every Shakspear- 
ian student. Obviously the license recommended in Sargent’s 


Reader is justifiable and proper in the instance specified. 
J. L. 8. 


MEMORY. 


Sir Witiiam Hamitton tells some marvellous stories in his 
lectures on Memory. Ben Johnson could not only repeat all he 
had written, but whole books he had read! Niebuhr in his youth 
was employed in one of the public offices of Denmark, wire part 
of a book of accounts having been lost, he restored it from his 


recollection. Seneca complains of old age, because he cannot as.he 
once did, repeat two thousand names ia the order they were read 
to him; and avers that on one occasion, when at his studies, two 
hundred unconnected verses having been pronounced by different 
pupils of his preceptor, he repeated them in a reversed order, pro- 
ceeding from the last to the first uttered. A quick and retentive 
memory, both of words and things, is an invaluable treasure, and 
may be had by any one who will take the pains. ‘Theodore Parker, 
when in the divinity school, had a notion that his memory was de- 
fective and needed looking after, and he had an immense chrono- 
logical chart hung up in his room, and tasked himself to commit 
the contents, all the names and dates from Adam and the year one, 
down to Nimrod, Ptolemy, Soter, Heliogabalus, and the rest. Our 
verbal memory soonest fails us, unless we attend to it and keep it 
in fresh order. A child will commit and recite verbatim easier 
than an adult, and girls than boys. To keep the verbal memory 
fresh, it is capital exercise to study and recite new languages, or 
commit and treasure up choice passages, making them a part of 
our mental wealth. 

















Resident Editors’ Department. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Massacnusetts TEAcuers’ 
AssocrtaTion will be held in Boston, at Mercantire Haut, on Monpay 
and Tuespay, Nov. 23d and 24th. 

The exercises will be as follows: 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 23p. 


At 10 1-2 o’clock, a. M., the meeting will be organized for the transaction 
of business. The customary addresses and reports will be made. 

At 2 1-2 p. M., a Discussion. Subject: “The Expediency of making Per- 
sonal Criticisms upon Teachers in the School Reports of Massachusetts.” 

At 3 1-2 p. M., an Introductory Lecture, by Joun D. Pursrick, Esq., 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston. 

Evening Session. At7 1-2 o’clock, a Lecture, by Tuomas Hut, D. D., 
President of Harvard College. 

Turespay, NOVEMBER 24TH. 

At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “ Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy and History.” 

At 10 1-2, Discussion. Subject: “ What kind of Instruction in our Schools 
will serve to increase the Loyalty and Patriotism of the American People ?” 

At 2 o'clock, p. m., Election of Officers and other business. 

At 2 1-2 o’clock, p. M., a Discussion. Subject: “What is the Next Step 
to be taken by Educators to secure the Highest Interests of Education in the 
Commonwealth ?” 

At 3 1-2 o’clock,-a Lecture. 

Evening Session. Educational Addresses from various individuals. 

The Committee of Arrangements have not requested the private hospi- 
tality of the citizens of Boston, but have made arrangements by which those 
attending the meeting may be entertained at the Marlboro’, Adams, and 
Quincy Houses, at $1.50 per day, and at the Parks House at $1.25 per day. 

Tickets to go and return on the Worcester Railroad, can be purchased at 
half price. Special tickets will be prepared for the occasion, and must be 
purchased of the ticket masters. The Secretary's check will not be received on 
this road. 

Free return tickets can be obtained of the Secretary at the meeting, over 
the following roads, viz: Boston and M.ine, Boston and Lowell, Eastern, Old 
Colony and Fall River, Boston and Providence, New Bedford Branch. 

W. E. SHELDON, President. 
T. D. ADAMS, Secretary. 
OcToBER 19, 1863. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


WE are not croakers. The Department distinctly repels the charge, before any 
one has time to make it. We write it down, as a part of our moral, social, and 
political creed, that the world is wiser and better now than it ever was before, and 
that it will be wiser and better a hundred years hence than it is now. We shall 
obstinately maintain our opinion that the locomotive engine is an improvement 
upon the old grey mare; that steamships are an advance upon Dutch galiots; and 
that the magnetic telegraph is a long reach ahead of a horse express. 

We further believe that schools and school-houses, methods of study and meth- 
ods of discipline, at the. present day, are far superior to those of fifty or twenty 
years ago. We not only recognize this progress, but we rejoice init. We are 
not disposed to enquire why the “former days” were better than our own, for we 
do not believe they were better, 

In spite of this progress, however, there are some features in the past which the 
ruthless hand of change, rather than that of improvement, has abolished, that we 
may well regret have no longer an existence. The old grey mare never ran off 
the track and killed fifty men and women at one swoop; Dutch galiots never 
burst their boilers, and seldom collided; and a horse express was too slow to ena- 
ble a speculator to swindle a whole community on “ first intelligence.” 

Some of the old-fashioned, puritanic notions were healthier than those which 
have supplanted them in this fast age. One hundred, or even fifty years ago, it 
was commonly believed that “the way of the transgressor is hard ;” and when the 
people of an earlier period whipped men on Boston Common, for high misdemean- 
ors, they did not think of giving them chloroform before they inflicted the punish- 
ment — possibly because chloroform had not been invented in those days, though 
we doubt whether they would have used it if it had been available. If aman com- 
mitted a crime, they did not explain it away upon the supposition of insanity or 
somnambulism. The dogma that all criminals are insane, and more sinned 
against than sinning, had not been broached in the last generation. 

These mawkish, sentimental notions about crime and criminals, which would 
shield the knave and the miscreant from the consequences of his folly or his sin, 
are modern inventions; and if there had not been an obstinate conservative class in 
the community, who believe that crime is crime, the cells in the State prison would 
have been carpeted with tapestry Brussels, and there would have been a band of 
music, a dancing hall, and a French cook at each penal institution. If some men 
and women could have moulded public sentiment, the highway robber would have 
been a respectable man, with his wits a little deranged, or given to sleep-walking ; 
he who robbed the widow and the orphan of their daily bread would have been re- 
garded as a nice sort of fellow, only a little erratic, and needing nothing but the 
prayers of the church to convert him into a distinguished individual; and he who 
sets fire to a house, full of sleeping people, would have been thought a clever 
person, and only requiring a mild admonition from a gentleman with a white cravat 
and long, straight hair, combed back behind his ears, to set him all right. 

We distinctly remember our first impressions ofa Boston public school. They 
were received on the fleshy part of the arm, near the shoulder, and were 
produced by an instrument called a cowhide—now happily unknown among 
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the rising generation—in the hands of one Johnny Snelling, the little end 
being called the “ little doctor,” and the big end the “ big doctor,” each having its 
appropriate sphere of practice. Not having the fear, or even the knowledge, of 
the law before us, we whispered, and the remedy of the “little doctor” effected a 
complete cure. We don’t remember that we ever had any further occasion for 
the medicine for that complaint; at least, from that practitioner. But in spite of 
the marvellous efficacy of the medicine, we do not believe in the remedy, as then 
administered. We prefer now, as then, to have it given in homeopathic doses. 
It was applied so often and so liberally that it was liable to lose its potency, to say 
nothing of the effect upon the patient. 

The same innovating radicalism that would make a first-class hotel, “ with all 
modern improvements,” of the house of correction and the state prison, would 
abolish the stick from the school-room and the family. It would cure ugly and 
vicious boys, coarse and shameless girls, of obstinacy and rebellion, by sweet smiles 
and honeyed admonitions. It would temporize with disrespect and disobedience, 
till well-disposed children became demoralized; till disrespect and disobedience 
lose their repulsive features, 

We have no faith in any of these milk-and-water theories, in state, school, or 
family. We would have a child submit to reasonable regulations, and yield to 
legitimate authority, without coaxing or bribing. We would not tease or hire a 
child to mind; we would make him do so. If the rod were necessary to bring 
him into healthy subjection, we should use the rod as thoroughly and as faithfully 
as the case required, and we should do it without regard to the protest of our sen- 
timental neighbor, who parts his hair in the middle, and combs it behind his ears. 

The representative old lady remarked that there was “reason in everything.” 
We would have taken her word for it two years ago, but since the so-called South- 
ern Confederacy went to house-keeping, we are skeptical on this point; yet we 
believe there is reason for and in corporal punishment. It is not so damaging to 
that which the idealists of the present day call self-respect, as many of the modes 
of punishment adopted by those who are opposed to it. Promptly and judiciously 
administered, it will reach many cases that are out of the reach of other means. 

Between the abolition of corporal punishment and the indiscriminate use of it, 
if we were obliged to make a choice, we should advocate the former. We doubt 
not it is much abused, but it is a question in the mind of the Department whether 
the rising generation will be the more injured by those who use it, or by those 
who do not. 


THE article upon “ Pronunciation in Poetry,” in answer to our correspondent S., 
in the July number, was handed in too late for the early August issue; and should 
have appeared in the September number, but by some unintentional inadvertance 
was passed over. We take pleasure in publishing it at this time, especially as it 
sets Mr. Sargent right in regard to a misquotation from one of his excellent 
Readers, We trust our readers will refer to the July number aad correct any 
wrong impression they may have received, by reading the article in question in 
connection with the remarks of our correspondent upon the same subject this 
month. 8. 
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DULL SCHOLARS, 


MucH injury is often done to children of sluggish minds by the injudicious 
course of teachers. Many children are reputed dull, when it is nothing more or 
less than this ;— their mental processes are slow, though correct. Just so is the 
case in the physical system. A boy may be as strong to lift a weight as large as 
another who may be able to run faster than he. 

There is a wide difference between a dull scholar and a dunce. The former I 
have just deseribed. The latter can never be made to learn very much from books. 
The former, with suitable instruction, will often succeed beyond the expectations of 
friends. 

I accuse teachers not willingly. Their patience is often put to the test in such 
cases, but patience works wonders even with dull children. 

Teachers should be very careful not to press too much upon the minds of such 
children at once. Here is the teacher’s greatest fault. Suppose you have a very 
dull scholar. First secure his confidence by asking him such questions as you are 
pretty sure he can answer. By this means you secure his confidence. Be not 
over-scrupulous at first, if an answer is not in the most elegant form of expression. 
Teach him how to use his tongue,— in other words, how to talk, Let the first 
lesson be very short. Let your own mind be slow for the time being, as well as 
that of your pupil. Remember the law that memory is strengthened by repeti- 
tion; consequently, frequent reviewing is necessary. It may all seem very simple 
to you, but to the child it is everything. If possible, find some active employment 
for his mind. Many a rogue has been cured in this way. Be sure and call up 
something that you have previously taught him, but be sure that he is familiar with 
the subject. He will be pleased to recall it, and feel encouraged when he can an- 
swer your questions. There is the same pleasure as that of the old soldier who 
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“Shoulders his crutch 
To show how fields are won.” 


Never intimate to him that he is dull, —if you do, you will soon make him act 
like a dunce. I know it is very pleasant to teach bright, active children, but we 
have duties as well as pleasures to look after, and he is the truly successful teacher 
who can interest all classes of children. It is by no means certain that the pert 
young scholar, who answers so glibly, will in the end of the race come off conqueror. 
The boy who started slowly at first, will in due time accelerate his speed, and 
outstrip all his early competitors, 

Be patient, then, fellow-teachers, with your dull pupils, and they will one day 
bless you.— Maine Teacher. 


BROOKLINE Rir._es.—This noted corps of young military men gave an exhibi- 
tion for the Committee of the Board of Education, at Brookline, on Saturday, P. 
M., Oct. 17th. 

The Governer, who was chairman of the committee, addressed them at the con- 
clusion of the drill, and complimented the company very highly. 
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PRESENTATION. 


THe subscriber desires, through the columns of the Teacher, to acknowledge , 
with gratitude the gift of a gold watch and chain-pin from her friends in Rockville f 


and vicinity; also a gold chain from her young friends in East Medway. The if 
watch bears the following inscription: “Presented to Miss B. L. Adams, by f 
School District No. 2, Medway. A token of our appreciation of her zeal for i 
the mental and moral improvement of our children during seventeen terms. , 
September 10, 1863.” fi 

We would like to offer the right hand of sympathy to our fellow-laborer, Miss : 


Angelica M. Buss of Manitou. B. L. ADAms. 
Rockville, Oct. 10, 1863. 


SCOURGING THE TEACHER. 


J. Ross Browne, in Harpers’ Monthly, relates the following German custom. 
We are inclined to think our Massachusetts Teachers will hardly encourage its in- 
troduction here. 


“On a certain day of the year the boys are privileged to scourge their teacher 
with birchen switches in satisfaction of old scores. This is a grand time, as may 3 
well be supposed. Every boy in the school comes prepared with his individual hh 
switch, which he uses with a zeal and energy that does credit to his gymnastic ed- ri 
ucation. Unlucky is the pedagogue who has laid up a heavy score to his debit, 
for he is sure to get it with interest. There may be such a thing as future retri- fe 
bution, but boys are not apt to think of that. Delighted at the opportunity afford- + 
ed them by this day of unrestrained pleasure, they repair to school with their i 
switches, gaily tied up with ribbons; and after an affectionate greeting of the master 
é and ushers, who are especially civil on these occasions, they begin to lay about them, 

_ with joyous shouts, and the school-room becomes a scene of uproar and frolic that } 
: baffles description. Generally the master begs off, after a pretty lively warming, 
a but the younger teachers are compelled to run and jump, struggle and implore, 
till quite exhausted. Big and little boys shower down upon their backs and 

shoulders a torrent of energetic blows; hold them by the skirts of the coat; drag 

them out of their fortified retreats behind the desks; hop on the benches te get 

effective positions, and shout with unmitigated delight when they set the unlucky ’ 
pedagogue a-roaring with real or imaginary pain. It is a scene of glorious and 
enthusiastic fun. The teachers seem to enjoy it as much as the pupils; and after 
it is all over, and the old scores are fairly paid up, hands are shaken all round, and 
the boys are patted on the head, and complimented for their zeal and activity in - y 
¢ this essential branch of their education. An unreserved and affectionate relation- 
ship is thus kept up between the teachers and their pupils, and I have never known 

it to degenerate into disrespect.” ; 
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(> Strate Teacuers’ Institutes have been appointed in the following towns, 
viz: West Medway, Oct. 19; Amesbury Mills, Oct. 26; Leicester, Nov. 2; 
Longmeadow, Nov. 9; and Greenfield, Nov. 16. 








A NOBLE EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. — Every teacher in the city of San Francisco, 
Cal., is a paying subscriber to the California Teacher. 
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THANKS TO HARVARD FROM LipeRtA. — A series of resolutions adopted by the 
Trustees of Liberia College, thanking the corporation of Harvard University for 
the donation of several hundred useful books, has been transmitted to the officers 
of Harvard College by J. J. Roberts, President of Liberia College, who also, at the 
request of the Trustees, expresses their thanks to Jared Sparks, Henry Mathes. 
Mr. Runkle, Prof. F. Bowen, Charles A. Nelson, Charles A. Cutter, Ezra Abbott, 
Prof. T. J. Child, and Rev. A. P. Peabody, for donations of valuable books, and to 
John L, Sibley, Librarian of Harvard, for the interest which he took in procuring 
these books for Liberia College. 





VALUE OF AMUSEMENT.—The world must be amused. It is entirely false rea- 
soning to suppose that any human being can devote himself exclusively to labor of 
any description. It will not do. Rest will not give him adequate relief. He 
must be amused. He must enjoy himself. He must laugh, sing, dance, and be 
merry. He must chat with his friends, exercise his mind in exciting gentle emo- 
tions, and his body in agreeable demonstrations of activity. The constitution of 
the human system demands this. It exacts variety of influences and motion. It 
will not remain in health if it cannot obtain that variety. ‘Too much merriment af- 
fects it as injuriously as too much sadness; too much relaxation is as pernicious as 
none atall. But, to the industrious toiler, the sunshine of the heart is just as in- 
dispensable as the material sunshine is to the flower; both soon pine away and die 
if deprived of it. 


EpucaTIon .— Make home an institution of learning. Provide books for the 
centre-table, and for the library of the family. See that al] tue younger children 
attend the best schools, and interest yourself in their studies. If they have the 
taste for thorough cultivation, but not the means to pursue it, if possible provide 
for a higher education. Daniel Webster taught at the intervals of his college 
course to aid an elder brother in the pursuit of a classical education ; and a volume 


’ of his works is dedicated to the daughter of that brother, who early closed a bril- 


liant career. Feel that an ignorant brother or sister will be a disgrace to your 
family, and trust not the prevention of such a reproach to the casual influence of 
the press, existing institutions, and the kind offices of strangers. If the family be- 
comes, as it may be, an institution of learning, the whole land will be educated. 





Arm at perfection in everything, though in most things it is unattainable; how- 
ever, they who aim at ‘t, and persevere, will come much nearer to it than those 
whose laziness and despondency make them give it up as unattainable. 
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Unconscious InrLUENCE.— The very handling of the nursery is significant, and 
the petulance, the passion, the gentleness, the tranquillity indicated by it, are all 
re-produced in the child. His soul is a purely receptive nature, and that for a con- 
siderable period, without choice or selection. A little farther on, he begins volun- 
tarily to copy everything he sees. Voice, manner, gait, everything which the eye 
sees, the mimic instinct delights to act over. And thus we have a whole generation 
of future men receiving from us their very beginnings, and the deepest impulses of 
their life and immortality, They watch us every moment, in the family, before the 
hearth, and at the table; and when we are meaning them no good or evil, when 
we are conscious of exerting no influence over them, they are drawing from us im- 
pressions and moulds of habit, which, if wrong, no heavenly discipline can wholly 
remove ; or, if right, no bad associations utterly dissipate. Now, it may be doubted, 
I think, whether, in all the active influence of our lives, we do as much to shape the 
destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in this single article of unconscious influence 
over children.— Bushnell. 





Tue Scuoo.-Hovuse. —It is the duty of teachers, as well as parents and school 
committees, to see that the circumstances under which children study are such as 
shall leave a happy impression upon their minds ; for whatever is brought under 
the frequent observation of the young must have its influence upon their susceptible 
natures for good or evil. Shabby school-houses induce slovenly habits. LIil- 
constructed benches may not only distort the body, but by reflex influence the 
mind as well. Conditions like these seldom fail to disgust the learner with his 
school, and neutralize the best efforts of his teachers. On the other hand, neat, 
comfortable places for study may help to awaken the association, enchaining the 
mind and the heart to learning and virtuous instruction with links of gold bright- 
ening forever. 


THERE are certain familiar phrases used as a kind of current coin by writers and 
public speakers, the origin of which is a matter of curiosity and interest to scholars, 
and even to general readers. The following facts are gathered from what is sup- 
pesed to be good authority : 

The term “ masterly inactivity,” originated with Sir James Mackintosh. “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” which is usually ascribed to Sterne, was 
taken by him from George Herbert, who translated it from the French of Henry 
Estienne. “The cup that cheers but not inebriates,” is conveyed by Cowper from 
the “ Siris,” (a treatise on “Tar-water” ) of Bishop Berkely. Wordsworth’s “The 
child is father to the man,” is traced from him to Milton, and from Milton to Sir 
Thomas More. “ Like angel’s visits, few and far between,” is the offspring of Hook ; 
it is not Thomas Campbell's original thought — old John Norris (1658) originated 
it, and after him, Robert Blair, as late as 1745. “There ’s a gude time coming,” 
is Scott’s phrase in “Rob Roy,” and the “almighty dollar” is Washington Irving’s 
happy thought. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirty-second Semi-Annuai Meeting of this Association was held at the 
Town Hall, Quincy, on Friday and Saturday, October 16th and 17th. 

The Association was called to order at about 10 o’clock by the President, F. 
Frank Wood, Esq., of Dorchester. A Divine blessing was invoked by Rev. ¥. P. 
Thwing, and a hearty welcome extended by Rev. John D. Wells. 

A “Song of Welcome,” kindly written for the occasion by Wm. 8. Morton, 
Esq., of Quincy, was then sung by pupils from the High School. To the kind 
words uttered, both in speech and song, the president briefly responded. 

The first question under discussion, was “ The Best Methods of conducting Reci- 
tations so «3 to Cultivate a Retentive Memory.” Wemarks were made by Messrs. 
1). W. Jones of Roxbury, D. B. Hagar of Jamaica Plain, and Mr. Houghton of 
Dorchester. The same subject was continued in the afternoon by Messrs, Hagar 
of Jamaica Plain, Marble of Braintree, and Patten of Dedham. 

At 24 o’clock, P. M., an able lecture was presented by Gen. H. K. Oliver of 
Salem. ‘The lecturer chose for his subject,“ Some Fallacies in Education,” and 
clearly showed their effects upon the pupil, both in the schoolroom and amid the 
duties of after life. 

At the close of the lecture an Essay, which had been prepared by a female 
teacher, was read by the Secretary, and then the subject “General Exercises in 
School” was discussed in a very general way, by Messrs, Patten of Dedham, May- 
hew of Milton, Jones of Roxbury, Aimball of Dedham, and Hagar of Jamaica 
Plain. The attention of teachers was called to that most excellent work entitled 
“ Helps to Education in the Homes of our Country,” recently presented to the 
public by Rev. Warren Burton, and quite a number of copies were sold upon the 
spot. 

By special request the exercises of the evening were commenced by a repetition 
of the “Song of Welcome,” to which the Association had listened in the morning, 
after which Rev. Alfred P. Putnam of Roxbury, who has passed sixteen months in 
other lands, spoke of “ Our Country, as viewed by an American Travelling Abroad.” 

The lecture was replete with noble sentiment and patriotic feeling, and was 
eloquently delivered. 

The lecturer spoke of the influences of our war upon other nations, (not upon 
France and England alone,) but upon the Swiss, the Italians, the Sheik of the desert, 
and the boatmen of the Nile. 

He told us that our struggle was serving as an inspiration to the Old World’s 
millions; and should our nation perish, there would be no “ star of freedom ” shin- 
ing in the West, no refuge for the children of oppression, hunted from the land of 
their nativity. 

One of the deepest impressions made upon his mind, when abroad, was the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the Union, not for ourselves alone, but as a boon to the 
nations of the earth. 

Mention was made of the part our free schools are playing in preparing men, 
rich with intellect and high aspirations; men resolved to live to noble ends. 

This is the country of the future. Here is land for the landless, homes for the 
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homeless, God is giving the death-blow to slavery. What encouragement, to 
labor with faith for the everlasting glory of our common country. 
At the close of the lecture a social hour, enlivened with song, was pleasantly 


passed. 


SaTURDAY MorninG. The meeting was opened with prayer, by Rev. J. D. 
Wells of Quincy, after which the following question was discussed: “ How large 
a Portion of a Teacher's Reading and Study should be devoted to Books strictly 
Educational ?” 

The discussion was opened by G. R. Marble, Esq., of Braintree, and continued 
by Messrs. Hagar of Jamaica Plain, Newcomb of Dedham, Northrop, Agent of the 
Board, Houghton of Dorchester, and others, 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, appropriate resolutions were adopted, 
returning thanks to those to whom the association was indebted. The session 
closed with the singing of “Old Hundred.” 

This meeting of the Association is considered the largest ever held in the coun- 
ty, and was certainly inferior to none in point of interest. 

Let each recurring semi-annual meeting find every teacher present. 


GRANVILLE B. Putnam, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iceland. Iceland, which has a population of about seventy thousand, is under 
the government of Denmark. The language spoken in Iceland is the old Sean- 
dinavian, closely akin to the Saxon, with no admixture of Greek or Latin roots. It 
has, singularly enough, a literature nine hundred years old. There are four presses 
on the island, and four newspapers. About sixty volumes are issued in a year, but 
most of them are published in Copenhagen. There are colleges and academies of 
medicine there, and common schools. But most of the education is domestic in its 
character. The fathers teach the children so effectually, that a young Iceland boy 
or girl of eight years old cannot be found unable to read and write. Wandering 
minstrels, like those of the old time in Scotland and Germany, are still to be found 
traversing the country, and dropping in on families happy to receive them, who 
gladly give them a night’s supper and lodging in exchange for their lay. The Ice- 
landic Church is Lutheran. There are one hundred and ninety-nine churches on 
the island, with two hundred and eighty clergymen. — Educational Times. 


Turkey. The Star of the East, a journal published at Constantinople, affords 
the following particulars of the Christian Schools in the Turkish Empire. These 
are derived, according to that journal, from the bureau of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Turkey : ; 

At Constantinople and in the environs: schools, 144, professors, 472; pupils 
36 
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of both sexes 16,217. Subjects of instruction: general history, sacred history, 
philosophy, the cathechism, grammar, mythology, geography, arithmetic, geometry, 
physics, theology, ethics, caligraphy; languages, the Greek, French, Turkish, Lat- 
in, ete, 

In Roumelia and the Isles of the Archipelago: schools, 1692; professors, 1847 ; 
pupils of both sexes, 87,231. Subjects of Instruction: the Greek and Bulgarian 
languages, and in certain schools arithmetic, geometry, geography, history, caligra- 
phy, and the French and German Languages. 

In Anatolia and Arabia: schools, 726; professors, 903; pupils of both sexes, 
34,950. Subjects of Instruction: the Gospel and the Psalms; languages: the 
Arabic, Turkish, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek and Armenian ; history, geography, music, 
and manual labor. Total: schools, 1562; professors, 3112; pupils, (both sex- 
es included ), 138,387. 

In Constantinople itself, and in the suburbs, there are counted 127 schools, of 
which 77 are Greek, with 6477 pupils; 4 protestant, 82 pupils; and 8 Catholic, 
509 pupils. The Greek schools are divided into two categories, 45 inferior or 
“ allelodidactic,” so termed from the system of mutual instruction adopted in them ; 
and 25 Hellenic schools or gymnasia, in which the principal subject of instruction 
is the Greek language. — English Journal of Education. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


J. H. Cotton’s AMERICAN ScHooL GEOGRAPHY: comprising separate Treatises 
on Astronomical, Physical, and Civil Geography, with descriptions of the several 
Grand Divisions, and Countries of the Globe. By CHARLES CARROLL MoRGAN, 
Illustrated with numerous engravings, and accompanied by J. H. Colton’s 
School Atlas. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1863. pp. 588. 


This comprehensive work embraces all of the leading facts and principles of 
geographical science, together with particular descriptions of the political divisions 
of the earth, 

The size of the book would seem to indicate that too much had been attempted 
by the author for a practical school text-book, but a careful examination of the 
work reveals the fact that it is in reality equivalent to distinct treatises on Mathe- 
matical and Astronomical, Physical and Political Geography, which may be used 
by the teacher and pupils, separately or consecutively, at pleasure. 

The plan of the author commends itself to our judgment as philosophical and 
well calculated to give the somewhat advanced pupil a thorough mastery of geog- 
raphy. In the first place, he treats the subject as a science, and secondly, such 
generalizations are deduced and presented as give the pupil the great points of the 
science without taxing the mind with unnecessary and discouraging details. And 
finally he stimulates the learner to careful investigation, and correct habits of 
thought; by requiring him to consider the application of the fundamental princi- 
ples in their relation to the structure and surface of the globe. On this account 
the descriptions of countries are considerably abridged, and the scholar left to infer 
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a correct knowledge of many characteristics which would ve readily suggested to 
the mind when once well informed of the fundamental principles so well stated, in 
the several departments of the science in the beginning of the book. 

We would particularly call the attention of teachers to the questions on the 
maps. We think the author has been very successful in associating localities with 
interesting physical and historical facts. 

Much time has been wasted in our schools in teaching geography. Every pro- 
gressive teacher should read this and all other suggestive books which aid him in 
doing his work wisely and well. 


MetHops or Stupy IN Natural History. By L. Acassiz. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1863. pp. 319. 


This work, although designed for the general reader, has peculiar interest and 
adaptation to the teacher. If any class in the world need to have communion with 
nature, in all its varied forms of animal, insect, and reptile life, it is the educator. 

He, who would unfold the Creator’s works to the young, so as to lead their minds 
to anything like a just conception of the infinite wisdom of the author of all things, 
must himself be familiar with them. Prof. Agassiz is entitled to our gratitude for 
the preparation of these papers, which were not originally designed for publica- 
tion. They indicate in a plain and simple way the methods by which scientific 
truths have been unfolded, and a general sketch of the history of science in past 
times. 

The author protests, most earnestly, against the transmutation theory, which has 
recently become very popular with many eminent naturalists. The freedom from 
technicalities renders this work one of the most successful attempts to popularize 
science. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have brought out this volume in their usual faultless 
style. 


Ropinson’s MATHEMATICAL Serres. A New Treatise on Surveying and Naviga- 
tion — Theoretical and Practical: with Use of Instruments, Essential Elements of 
Trigonometry, and the Necessary Tables for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Sur- 
veyors. Edited by Oren Root, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in Hamilton 
College. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1863. pp. 494. 


This is substantially a new treatise, and is much more complete and compre- 
hensive than the former work of this series. We have been pleased, in our exami- 
nation of this book, to find great clearness in the rules and explanations, and a 
variety of practical examples and illustrations furnished for the student. It con- 
tains all the necessary tables and processes needed as a book of reference for the 
practical surveyor. : 

The instructions on the use of instruments are such as to render the scholar all 
needed assistance— accompanied by most admirably executed cuts of nearly all 
the instruments used by the surveyor and navigator. 

We cheerfully invite the attention of all teachers and students of mathematics to 
this work, which adds greatly to the value of this admirable series of mathematical 
text-books. 

It is a pleasure to handle a school book in good substantial leather binding in 
these days, when too many of our school books are utterly unfit to be put into 
the hands of pupils, for want of suitable covers and binding. 
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PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home and School Education 
and Entertainment. By 8. Prour Newcompge. With numerous IIlustrations. 
Boston: Gould & Linco 1863. pp. 426. 


The aim of this valuable practical book is to interest and instruct the young on a 
great variety of topics, and lay the foundation of good moral and intellectual habits. 

As a book for the parent and primary teacher to use with young pupils, we do 
not remember to have examined its equal. 

Pleasure is happily blended with the acquisition of useful instruction. The in- 
formation on natural history, ancient and modern history, geography, drawing, 
etc., etc., is authentic and reliable. ‘Teachers wil! find it a valuable aid in giving 
object lessons, as it furnishes, in a conversational style, sample exercises on a great 
variety of objects. The work is particularly to be commended for its excellent 
moral exercises, which would tend to form and strengthen the character of the 
child — leading the young mind to see that God is in all things. Excellent hymns 
and selections of poetry are interspersed with the other lessons, which are very 
convenient for home and school use. 

Parents and teachers cannot put too many books of this character into the hands 
of the children of the Commonwealth. 


Tue Story or MY CAREER, as Student at Freiberg and Jena, and as Professor at 
Halle, Breslau, and Berlin; with Personal Reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Novalis, Schelegel, Neander, and others. B 
HewwricH Srerrens. Translated by Wm. L. Gace. Boston: Gould 
Lincoln. 1863. pp. 284. 

This interesting volume is an abridgement of the autobiography of this eminent 


German metaphysical student, who also attained a high repute as a scientific scholar. 


The style of the book is pleasant and easy, and the translator has shown good 
judgment in selecting such portions of the original voluminous work as are of 
particular interest to the cultivated American reader. 

The readers of this journal wil! find this an interesting and profitable book for 
their perusal, not strictly professional in its character; but the educator should be 
conversant with the biography of eminent scholars of the past, as a stimulant toward 
the attainments which the demands of a progressive age make upon them. 


TaLes AND SxetcHes. By HvuGH MILLER, author of “Old Red Sandstone,” 
“ My Schools and Schoolmasters,” “The Testimony of the Rocks,” etc., etc. 
Edited, with a preface, by Mrs. MILLER. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1863. 

369. 

Ite any of the weary teachers of this Commonwealth want a pleasant and profit- 
able book to peruse, to direct their minds from the arduous, and possibly nerve- 
testing duties of the schoolroom, we can heartily recommend this volume of tales 
and sketches of Hugh Miller, — written in his early life, in the midst of cares and 
labors that taxed his intellectual energies to the utmost, yet so active was his mind 
that to write was a positive relief. 

It introduces the reader to Burns and Ferguson, and unfolds new characteristics 
from those found in any other writings about these eminent poets. Many of the 
tales are slightly gloomy in tone, but of great interest as showing the peculiarities 
of the author’s mind. All students lamented Miller’s unnatural end, and will 
welcome this collection of his writings. 
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E1guTH ANNUAL ScHooL REPorT or BROOKLYN, N. Y.: 

We have received from the Superintendent of Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., J. W. Bulkley, Esq., his Eighth Annual Report. It shows the schools of that 
city to be in a progressive and healthy condition. The document abounds in ex- 
cellent practical suggestions. In 1862 the number of teachers, including music 
instructors, was 485. The whole number of pupils for the same year was 54,884, 
with an average attendance of 20,732. 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE : 

This excellent monthly, for the young pupils, increases in interest, month by 
month. We heartily congratulate the new proprietor upon the bright future of 
this enterprise. 

“Oliver” continues “onward and upward.” How far and how high does the 
ambitious fellow expect to reach? The boys say he has only just started in his 
career of usefulness, if so he must have had a long lease of mundane things, for we 


heard of his “ twist”-ing yarns for boys, years ago. 
Go ahead, Oliver! 


A Ciass-Book or CHEMISTRY, in which the Latest Facts and Principles of the Sci- 
ence are Explained and Applied to the Arts of Life and the Phenomena of Nature. 
Designed for the use of Colleges and Schools, A new edition, entirely re-writ- 
ten; with over 300 Illustrations. By E. L. Youmans, M. D., author of 
“ Chemical Chart,” “ Hand-book of Household Science,” ete. 12mo. pp. 460. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863, 


We are glad the author has prepared this volume, for we believe his previous 
work was the best adapted for school use of any text-book on Chemistry; and 
now that he has improved upon that by bringing the science up to the present 
discoveries, we think it will be unrivalled as a practical treatise. 

While it is fully up to the abstract principles of the science, according to the 
received opinions of the best chemists of the day, it is not overloaded with many 
pages, useless to the mere student, about the rarer metals and substances; but it 
goes fully into descriptions of common and familiar objects and processes of the 
more useful kind, and seems to have for its object the familiarizing of the noble sci- 
ence to which it is devoted. Its introduction, “On the Origin and Nature of 
Saientific Knowledge,” should be read by every teacher. We notice also on the 
fly pages at the beginning and end of this book, a list of the “ Educational Works,” 
published by the Messrs. Appleton, from which the teacher and general student, 
desirous of increasing their miscellaneous library, can easily select books of great 
value, and for which there is no doubt a vacant place on the shelf of many. 


THE ATLANTIC MonrHLy still maintains its high standard, and its rapidly in- 
creasing circulation is a happy indication of the upward tendency of the people’s 
taste in the choice of reading matter. The November number contains contribu- 
tions from some of the most eminent writers of the day. 


Paut Weper’s “ LAGO MAGGIoRE” (on exhibition at Soule’s, 14 Summer St.) 
is one of the best representations of Italian scenery we have ever seen on canvass. 
A romantic spot overlooking the beautiful lake has been selected. 

The rocks, mosses, and trees are as nearly perfect as one could reasonably expect 
the most skilful painter to delineate. The whole painting is full of delicate feeling, 
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yet strong and free handling. Its finishing is thorough in every part, and its entire 
impression is of pure and peaceful enjoyment. 

We hope every teacher will visit this painting, for every such opportunity, im- 
proved, better fits the teacher to exert a refined and cultivated influence in the 
midst of their labors upon the immortal mind. 


Burton’s HeLps to Epvucation: 

We take pleasure in again calling the attention of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation to this meritorious book; and heartily endorse the following commendations 
from the Boston Journal : 


“ Rey. Warren Burton, who has been so well known to the public in New Eng- 
land for many years as a lecturer on home education, has been for many months an 
invalid, and unable to pursue his work in the lecture field. But he has not heen 
idle; and with his mind still on the great reform that has so long engaged his 
thoughts, he has prepared a volume entitled ‘ Helps to Education in the Homes of 
ony rn ” which has recently been published by Crosby & Nichols. If every 
one who has received valuable suggestions from Mr. Burton in this matter of 
Home Education would buy a copy of the work, the result would be a substantial 
token of the public gratitude to a man who has richly earned such a testimonial. 
But the sale of the work is based not so much on the worth of Mr. Burton, his 
services to the public, and the fact that the income from it is now almost his sole 
reliance, as upon the intrinsic merit of the book itself. It is full of valuable sugges- 
tions for the proper training and education of children, and no conscientious parent 
would fail to be interested in the work, or could peruse it without deriving great 
benefit. The book has commended itself to the warmest approval of the educators 
of our State, and the following recommendation carries with it high authority : 

‘The undersigned would heartily invite attention to Rev. Mr. Burton’s new 
work, ‘ Helps to Education in the Homes of our Country.’ It abounds in valuable 
counsels on moral and religious culture. But connected as we are with our Pub- 
lic Schools, we desire as a special service to them, particularly to commend his 
‘Suggestions on the Discipline of the Observing Faculties.’ Object Lessons, for 
the first time, are now being introduced as an authorized and regular study. ‘This 
division of the book will be of great use to parents, in preparing them to co-ope- 
rate with school teachers in this department, hithertc almost entirely neglected, 
but which is of exceeding practical utility. Indeed, parents themselves quite gen- 
erally need the same discipline for their own best success in their every-day con- 
cerns. These suggestions are peculiarly adapted to give them profitable direction 
on the subject. Most, we think, would be led by a perusal to an interest before 
unimagined in this part of their children’s education. Thus they would exercise in 
the matter a very beneficial influence on their progress at school. We therefore 
earnestly commend Mr. Burton’s work to parents, not only for the sake of their 
children, but for the better qualifying of themselves for their own affairs. 


‘GreorGe B. EMERSON, 

Treasurer Massachusetts Board of Education. 
‘Brrpsey G. NorTHRop, 

Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education. 

‘Joun D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 

‘SamueL K. Lorurop, 
Chairman of Committee on High Schools, Boston.’ 


“ We heartily recommend the book to the attention of those who are interested 
in the education of the young, whether teachers or parents, and hope that the sale 
will afford a gratifying evidence of the public appreciation of Mr. Burton’s labors.” 











